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THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  MISSIONS 
IN  lAPAN 


From  the  Annual  Report  of  1922 


Stations:  Location  and  Special  work  of  Missionaries 


Kobe  (1870).  — Miss  Martha  J.  Barrows:  Evangelistic  work  for 
women.  Miss  Gertrude  Cozad:  Principal  of  the  Women’s  Evangelistic 
School.  Mrs.  Jennie  P.  Stanford:  Teaching  in  the  Women’s  Evangel- 
istic School;  Sunday  School  work.  Miss  Susan  A.  Searle:  President 
Emeritus,  Kobe  College.  Miss  Charlotte  B.  DeForest:  President  of 
Kobe  College.  Miss  Grace  H.  Stowe:  Household  science  teacher  in 
Kobe  Academy  and  College.  Miss  Mary  E.  Stowe:  Head  of  English 
Department  in  Kobe  Academy  and  College.  Miss  Isabelle  McCaus- 
land:  Social  Science  teacher  in  Kobe  College.  Miss  Annie  L.  Howe; 
Principal  of  Glory  Training  School  and  Kindergarten.  Mr.  Harold  W. 
Hackett;  Mrs.  Anna  P.  Hackett:  Mission  Treasurer  and  Business 
Agent.  Miss  Eleanor  L.  Burnett:  Teacher  in  Kobe  College. 

Osaka  (1872).  — Miss  Alice  E.  Cary:  Settlement  work.  Miss 
Edith  Curtis:  Teacher  in  Baikwa  Girls’  School. 

Kyoto  (1875).  — Dwight  W.  Learned,  D.D.:  Professor  in  Theological 
Department  of  Doshisha  University.  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Learned:  In 
charge  of  Imadegawa  Kindergarten  and  Sunday  School.  Rev.  Samuel 
C.  Bartlett;  Mrs.  Fanny  G.  Bartlett:  Religious  work  for  students,  Dosh- 
isha University.  Edward  B.  Cobb,  D.  D.:  Professor  in  Doshisha 
Theological  School.  Mrs.  FlorenceB.  Cobb:  Educational  work,  Doshisha 
Girls’  School;  Sunday  School  work.  Rev.  Frank  A.  Lombard:  Pro- 
fessor in  Literary  Department  of  Doshisha  University;  lecturer, 
English  literature.  Imperial  University.  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Lombard. 
Rev.  William L.  Curtis;  Mrs.  Grace  L.  Curtis:  Teaching  in  Doshisha 
Academy  and  University.  Mrs.  Agnes  D.  Gordon:  In  charge  of  the 
Soai  Kindergarten.  M^ss  Mary  F.  Deriton:  Educational  work,  Dosh- 
isha Girls’  School ; Sunday  School  work. 

Okayama  (1879).  — Rev.  C.  Burnell  Olds:  General  station  and  evan- 
gelistic work.  Mrs.Genevieve  D.Olds:  Work  for  women ; kindergarten 
class.  Miss  Alice  P.  Adams:  Head  of  Hakuaikai  Social  Settlement. 

Niigata  (1885).  — 


Sendai  (1886).  — 
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Maebashi  (1888).  — M^ss  Fanny  E.  Griswold:  Teaching  in  Kyoal 
Girls’  School;  in  charge  of  Seishin  Kindergarten.  Rev.  Aaron  W. 
Downs;  Mrs.  JessieG.  Downs:  Language  study  and  station  work. 

Tokyo  (1890).  - — Rev.  Jerome  C.  Holmes:  Director  of  the  Japanese 
Language  School . Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Holmes.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Gillett; 
Mrs.  Marion  M.  Gillett;  Rev.  William  P.  Woodward;  Mrs.  Harriet 
M.  Wooduard;  Mr.  Leeds  Gulick;  Mrs.  Gladys  R.  Gidick;  Miss  Grace 
E.  Babcock;  Miss  Stella  M.  Graves ; Miss  Alice  E.  Gwinn;  Rev.  Dari ey 
Downs:  Studying  in  the  Language  School. 

Tottori  (1890).  — Rev.  Henry  J.  Bennett:  General  station  and  tour- 
ing work;  Bible  classes.  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Bennett:  In  charge  of  kinder- 
garten and  work  for  women.  Miss  Estella  L.  Coe:  Teaching  in  Night 
School;  Bible  classes  and  Girls’  Organizations. 

Miyazaki  (1891).  — Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Clark:  General  evangelistic 
work.  Charles  M.  Warren:  General  station  and  evangelistic  work; 
Bible  classes.  Mrs.  Cora  K.  Warren:  In  charge  of  kindergarten; 
work  for  women. 

Sapporo  (1895).  — George  M.  Rowland,  D.  D.:  General  missionary 
work.  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Rowland:  Work  for  women  and  in  the  Sunday 
Schools. 

Residing  at  Otaru.  — Rev.  Frank  Cary;  Mrs.  Rosamond  B.  Cary: 
General  missionary  work. 

Matsuyama  (1897).  — Miss  Cornelia  Judson:  Principal  of  Matsu- 
yama Night  School,  kindergarten,  Sunday  school.  Miss  Olive  S. 
Hoyt:  Principal  of  Matsuyama  Girls’  School. 

On  Furlough.  — Rev.  Kenneth  S.  Beam;  Mrs.  Florence  N.  Beam; 
Hilton  Pedley,  D.  D.;  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Pedley;  Horatio  B.  Newell,  D.D.; 
Mrs.  Jane  C.  Newell;  Miss  Katherine  E.  Fanning;  Miss  H.  Frances 
Parmelee;  Miss  Annie  H.  Bradshaw;  Miss  Edith  E.  Husted;  Rev. 
Sherwood  F.  Moran;  Mrs.  Ursid  R.  Moran;  Mr.  Dana  I.  Grover; 
Mrs.  Charlotte  W.  Grover;  Rev.  Marion  E.  Hall;  Mrs.  Marjory  W. 
Hall;  Aliss  Sarah  M.  Field. 
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Associated  with  Mission.  — (Kobe)  Miss  Florella  F.  Pedley; 
Miss  Mabel L.  Field;  Miss  Martha  W.  Howey:  Teaching  in  Kobe  Col- 
lege. Miss  Grace  L.  Wrockloff:  Music  Department  in  Kobe  College. 
(Osaka)  Miss  Grace  E.  Titus;  Miss  Lena  C.  Williams:  Teachers  in 
Baikw'a  Girls’  School.  (Kyoto)  Mr.  Stewart  B.  Nichols:  Amherst 
representative  in  the  Doshisha;  teaching.  Miss  Frances  B.  Clapp: 
Music  Department,  Doshisha  Girls’  School.  Miss  Bertha  Bosbyshell: 
Teaching  in  Doshisha  Girls’  School.  (Sapporo)  Mr.  William  S.  Clark: 
Pastor’s  assistant;  teaching  and  work  for  students. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cobb,  Miss  Searle  and  Mrs.  Cary  have  returned  to 
Japan  from  their  furloughs.  Those  who  have  come  for  their  furloughs 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  Dr.  Newell,  Miss  Brad- 
shaw, Mrs.  Field  and  Miss  Husted.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beam  are  back  in 
America  because  of  health  conditions  and  will  not  return  to  Japan  for 
the  present.  In  1923  the  following  missionaries  are  expected  to  take 
furloughs:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grover,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Cary,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Pedley,  Miss  Adams,  Miss  Grace  Stowe,  Miss  Mary  Stowe,  and 
Miss  Griswold.  Owing  to  health  reasons  Miss  Eva  M.  Earle,  who  was  in 
the  Matsuyama  Girls’  School,  had  to  give  up  her  missionary  work  and 
return  to  America  in  1922.  On  July  12,  1922,  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Davis, 
who  returned  to  America  in  1920,  died  in  Denver,  Colorado.  Miss 
Anne  Bingham,  who  was  teaching  in  the  Glory  Kindergarten  at  Kobe, 
was  married  in  1922  to  a Mr.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Pauline  Rowland  Sistare 
married  Mr.  Harold  M.  Lane  of  Sapporo  and  resigned  on  June  1,  1922. 
Miss  Isabelle  McCausland  who  was  under  term  appointment  was  given 
full  recognition  as  a missionary  in  1922.  The  missionary  appointees 
for  the  year  are  Miss  Grace  E.  Babcock,  Miss  Stella  M.  Graves,  Miss 
Alice  E.  Gwinn  who  are  at  the  Language  School  in  Tokyo,  and  Miss 
Florella  F.  Pedley,  Miss  Mabel  L.  Field,  and  Miss  Martha  Howey  who 
are  on  term  service  at  Kobe  College,  and  Mr.  Stewart  B.  Nichols  who  is 
the  first  representative  of  Amherst  College  in  the  Doshisha.  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Bartlett  who  returned  from  Japan  in  1921  have 
been  reappointed  to  the  mission  and  are  in  work  for  students  at  the 
Doshisha.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillett  will  go  to  Sendai 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodward  to  Niigata  after  they  have  completed 
the  course  at  the  Language  School. 

STATISTICS  (1921)  — (Including  the  Statistics  for  the  Kumiai 
Churches  in  Japan).  — Twelve  stations;  46  outstations;  population  of 
field,  9,723,600.  Missionaries:  ordained  21;  unordained  men  3; 
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wives  23;  single  women  26;  total  missionaries  73.  Associate 
workers,  10.  The  native  force:  ordained  preachers  117;  unor- 
dained preachers  40;  men  teachers  30;  women  teachers  63;  Bible 
women  14;  other  workers  19;  total  workers  317.  The  church: 
places  of  regular  meeting  245;  organized  churches  156  with 
24,044  communicants;  added  last  year,  1,353;  total  constit- 
uency 30,000;  Sunday  Schools  255  with  a membership  of  20,146; 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  8 with  a membership  of  408.  The  edu- 
cational work:  theological  and  training  schools  3 with  60  students; 
2 colleges  with  1,204  students;  8 middle  schools  with  3,046  students. 
10  primary  and  lower  schools  with  489  students;  total  schools  23,  and 
total  under  instruction  4,912.  No  regular  medical  work  is  maintained 
in  the  mission,  but  there  is  a small  hospital  at  Okayama  with  a dis- 
pensary where  1,022  were  given  9,698  treatments.  The  total  contri- 
butions for  all  purposes  amounted  to  158,500  of  which  $9,436  was  given 
by  the  strictly  mission  churches. 

KUMIAI  CHURCHES.  — Ordained  preachers  103;  unordained 
preachers  22;  total  workers  155.  The  church:  155  places  of  regular 
meeting;  116  organized  churches  of  which  80  are  self  supporting; 
communicants  21,832  of  which  1,915  were  added  during  the  year. 
Educational  work:  1 theological  school  with  23  pupils;  1 college  with 
1,010  pupils;  4 middle  schools  with  821  boys  and  1,409  girls;  total 
schools  6 ; total  under  instruction  3,263  ; total  contributions  $149,064. 


JAPAN  MISSION 

Rev.  Dr.  Pedley,  the  Eield  Secretary  of  the  Japan  Mission,  in  be- 
ginning his  report  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1922,  says:  “Seldom 
have  the  materials  for  the  annual  statement  been  so  abundant  as  for 
the  year  in  review.  Great  movements  in  the  world  at  large,  events  pe- 
culiar to  Japan,  denominational  movements,  signs  of  advance  within 
the  Mission,  reinforcements  and  losses,  — ah  call  for  unusual  considera- 
tion.” “The  Washington  Conference,”  Dr.  Pedley  goes  on  to  say, 
“has  easily  been  the  outstanding  international  event  of  the  year,  so  far 
as  Japan  is  concerned.”  He  goes  on  to  report  that  the  decisions  of  that 
gathering  have  gained  the  approval  of  the  most  trustworthy  represen- 
tatives of  the  press  in  Japan,  and  the  people  at  large  have  heartily 
welcomed  this  great  step  in  the  direction  of  a permanent  world  peace. 

Another  one  of  the  outstanding  events  in  Japan  has  been  the  notable 
journey  to  India  and  Europe  of  the  Imperial  heir  to  the  Japanese 
throne.  It  was  an  entirely  unprecedented  proceeding  and  can  mean 
only  that  the  old  seclusion  of  the  Japanese  ruler  is  broken  down  and  he 
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is  to  become  a recognized  head  of  his  people.  During  his  absence  his 
utterances  were  printed  in  the  Japanese  papers  and  his  picture  was 
used,  not  only  in  the  press,  but  was  sold  in  the  shops,  an  entirely  un- 
precedented event.  Upon  his  return  there  were  popular  demonstra- 
tions which  have  never  before  been  known  in  Japan  connected  with  the 
Imperial  procession.  Almost  at  once  upon  his  return  the  severe  ill- 
ness of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  young 
Prince  as  Prince  Regent.  It  is  understood  that  he  has  the  full  au- 
thority that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Emperor,  but  that  so  long  as  the 
Emperor  lives  his  title  will  be  Prince  Regent.  The  fact  that  the  Prince 
upon  his  trip  to  England  was  accompanied  by  two  Christian  secretaries 
who  are  still  retained  in  the  personal  service  of  the  Palace,  shows  that 
the  administration  of  the  present  ruler  will  be  a liberal  one  in  which 
religion  will  be  unhampered  by  state  restrictions. 

The  relation  of  Japan  to  the  Micronesian  Islands  has  had  notable 
bearing  upon  the  mission  work  there.  High  officials  of  the  Japanese 
Government  have  contributed  liberally  to  aid  in  establishing  Christian 
work  in  the  Caroline  and  Truk  group.  One  of  the  leading  Kumiai 
pastors.  Dr.  Kozaki,  has  been  the  agent  through  which  this  money  has 
been  expended.  Christian  Japanese  preachers  have  been  selected  and 
sent  down  to  the  Islands,  and  Dr.  Kozaki  has  personally  visited  the 
Islands  in  a tour  of  inspection.  The  reports  of  this  work  are  favorable 
and  from  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  the  administration 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  Islands  is  to  be  commended.  The  Japanese 
officials  are  noting  the  effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  native  popula- 
tions in  civilizing,  educating,  and  Christianizing,  thus  making  them 
better  citizens.  The  Marshall  Islands  under  the  Japanese  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  field  of  operation  of  this  Japanese  society,  yet  the  Japan 
Mission  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  Marshall  Island  work.  Pield 
Secretary  Pedley  with  Mrs.  Pedley  visited  the  Marshall  group  during 
the  past  year,  and  Miss  Hoppin  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  in  order  to 
secure  a little  respite  and  change,  spent  the  summer  of  1922  in  Japan. 

The  Mission  has  been  greatly  cheered  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Curtiss  James  who,  in  their  journey  around  the  world,  visited 
Japan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  have  long  been  interested  in  the  Girls’ 
Department  of  Doshisha.  On  their  visit  public  meetings  and  private 
conferences  were  held  with  students  and  teachers,  and  all  were  deeply 
impresssed  by  the  spirit  of  earnest  Christian  service  which  led  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jam.es  to  make  their  generous  gift  to  the  Doshisha  Girls’  School. 
Mr.  James  is  a graduate  and  a trustee  of  Amherst  College,  and  this 
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year  Amherst  is  sending  to  Japan  one  of  its  graduates  of  1922  as  a 
representative  of  Amherst  College,  the  alma  mater  of  the  sainted 
Neesima,  who  will  engage  in  a social  service  work  in  and  through  and 
with  the  Doshisha  University.  The  visit  of  Mr.  James,  therefore,  and 
the  presence  of  the  Amherst  representative,  Mr.  Nichols,  will  be  an- 
other bond  of  union  between  the  Doshisha  and  Amherst  College. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  and  significant  changes  of  the  year,  so 
far  as  relates  to  mission  work,  has  been  the  completion  of  the  plan  for 
closer  co-operation  between  the  Kumiai  body  and  the  Mission  of  the 
American  Board.  This  decision  has  direct  bearing  upon  the  future 
relations  between  the  American  Board  and  its  Mission  and  the  National 
Council  of  the  Kumiai  churches.  The  plan  passed  in  an  orderly  way 
through  several  stages  of  committee  and  annual  meeting  discussions. 
It  was  first  ratified  by  the  Mission,  then  by  the  National  Council  of 
the  Kumiai  churches  of  Japan,  and  after  that  by  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Board.  In  this  new  arrangement  the  American 
Board  Mission  in  Japan  and  the  Kumiai  churches  unite  their  forces  in 
all  that  relates  to  evangelistic  work  of  the  two  organizations,  but  not 
including  the  work  of  the  \^’oman’s  Boards.  All  of  the  hitherto  so- 
called  mission  churches  now  have  become  Kumiai  churches,  and  the 
Mission  appoints  three  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Kumiai  churches  for  all  evangelistic  work.  The  appropriations  for 
this  work  made  by  the  American  Board  will  be  handed  over  month  by 
month  to  this  Board  of  Directors,  and  all  expenditures  and  in  fact  the 
control  of  the  evangelistic  work  throughout  Japan,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  Kumiai  churches  and  the  American  Board  Mission,  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  this  joint  Board  of  Directors.  The  missionaries  of  each 
station  join  hands  with  the  local  association  of  the  Kumiai  churches 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  local  churches  and  promoting  general 
evangelism.  All  questions  of  missionary  reinforcements  for  evangelistic 
work,  of  the  return  to  the  Mission  of  evangelistic  missionaries  from  fur- 
lough, and  of  the  location  of  such  missionaries  will  be  decided  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

This  plan  does  not  introduce  any  great  revolutionary  measure,  but 
in  many  respects  harmonizes  with  the  practices  of  the  past.  The  real 
fundamental  change  consists  in  the  Mission  having  three  members  on 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  hitherto  so-called  mission  churches  be- 
coming merged  into  and  made  a part  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Kumiai  churches  of  Japan.  Thus  the  Kumiai  churches  became  a 
united  and  compact  body,  with  one  body  in  control,  namely,  the  Board 
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of  Directors,  and  this  body  of  control  is  made  up  of  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
cans, with  the  Japanese  in  the  majority.  This  step  was  taken  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  American  Board  Mission  in  Japan,  the 
Kumiai  National  Council  and  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  will  be  to  the 
decided  advantage  of  evangelism  in  the  Empire. 

The  Kumiai  churches  have  set  before  themselves  for  1922-23  three 
specific  tasks.  The  first  is  to  carry  out  a series  of  evangelistic  cam- 
paigns in  which  the  missionaries  and  the  Japanese  leaders  will  unite, 
the  plan  being  to  spend  from  three  weeks  to  a month  in  one  center  with 
a view  to  permanent  results.  The  second  plan  is  to  carry  out  through 
the  evangelistic  department  a careful  study  of  the  work  which,  up  to 
the  end  of  1921,  was  under  the  sole  care  of  the  Mission,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  contributions  from  the  whole  Christian  community  for 
the  Ministerial  Reserve  Fund,  now  well  under  way.  The  third  plan  is 
that  the  Kumiai  Board  of  Directors  have  already  arranged  with  the 
Doshisha  for  the  establishment  of  a theological  course  to  cover  a period 
of  four  years  in  which  the  services  of  the  professors  of  the  University 
Theological  Department  will  be  utilized,  the  Kumiai  body  itself 
making  a substantial  contribution  toward  the  additional  expense 
involved. 

This  plan  of  co-operation  with  the  Kumiai  body  was  set  in  operation 
the  first  of  January,  1922.  There  has  not  been  time  for  a full 
testing  of  its  working,  but  reports  which  have  already  come  in  from 
nearly  every  one  of  the  stations  of  the  American  Board  Mission  speak 
favorably  of  this  co-operative  movement.  It  has  already  put  a new 
sense  of  responsibility  and  opportunity  upon  the  Kumiai  churches 
and  the  Japanese  and  has  cemented  the  co-operative  relationship  be- 
tween the  Mission  and  the  Kumiai  leaders  beyond  anything  that  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  Unusually  successful  evangelistic  campaigns  have 
already  during  this  year  been  carried  out  in  a number  of  cities.  A new 
feature  has  been  brought  into  these  campaigns,  as  in  the  case  of  evan- 
gelistic meetings  which  have  been  held  by  Mr.  Kagawa,  widely  known  in 
Japan  for  his  deep  evangelistic  zeal  and  special  social  service  that  he 
has  rendered  to  the  laboring  classes  in  Kobe  in  other  parts  of  Japan. 
He  has  written  several  books  which  have  gone  into  enormous  editions, 
emphasizing  the  social  side  of  Christianity.  In  Mr.  Kagawa’s  evangelis- 
tic services  a course  of  five  addresses  are  advertised  and  an  admission 
fee  of  two  yen  charged  for  the  entire  course.  In  every  case  the  audi- 
toriums have  been  packed  by  men  and  women  who  have  paid  for  the 
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privilege  of  listening  to  five  Christian  addresses  by  a devout,  Christian 
man. 

Pictures  have  been  used  in  many  of  these  evangelistic  services  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ.  One  series  of  three  lectures  given 
by  Mr.  Hall  on  the  subject,  “Jesus,  the  Master  Teacher,”  with  illus- 
trations, drew  large  and  attentive  audiences.  Space  does  not  permit 
reference  in  detail  to  the  various  places  in  which  these  evangelistic 
meetings  have  been  held  The  same  work  is  to  continue  during  the 
winter  of  1922-23.  Laymen  are  joining  in  meeting  the  expenses  of 
these  special  meetings. 

As  an  indication  of  advance  and  growth  we  are  glad  to  record  that  in 
Osaka  the  church  over  which  Dr.  Miyagawa,  so  well  known  to  our 
American  constituency,  has  presided  for  more  than  forty  years,  has 
erected  a new  church  building  representing  an  investment  of  235,000 
yen.  This  new  building  includes  not  only  an  auditorium  but  a Sunday 
School  assembly  hall  with  ten  side  class  rooms,  two  social  halls,  Japanese 
and  foreign  style,  studies  for  both  pastor  and  assistant,  reception  room, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  office  and  kindergarten  room.  The  church  was 
dedicated  during  the  year. 

THE  DOSHISHA 

The  Doshisha  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  Christian  agen- 
cies in  Japan.  Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  President  Ebina  the 
school  is  making  rapid  advance.  In  an  address  given  before  the  Mis- 
sion in  its  Annual  Meeting  this  summer.  Dr.  Ebina  spoke  especially  of 
the  needs  and  ambitions  of  Doshisha,  of  Japan’s  need  of  men  from 
abroad  with  generations  of  Christian  ideals  behind  them,  men 
with  international  minds  and  visions  of  the  new  age.  He  stated  that 
the  best  American  ideals  are  needed  for  the  regeneration  of  Japan. 
He  reported  that  arrangements  have  been  consummated  by  which  grad- 
uates of  the  Girls’  Department  of  the  University  may  enter  the  Im- 
perial Lffiiversity  without  examinations.  He  traced  the  rapid  growth 
of  Doshisha  as  shown  by  the  increased  enrolment  and  budget  during 
recent  years.  The  budget  of  the  Doshisha  has  grown  from  138,000 
yen  in  1918  to  310,000  yen.  He  predicted  that  in  a few  years  there  will 
be  5,000  students  enrolled  in  Doshisha.  This  will  be  an  increase  of 
about  forty  per  cent  over  the  present  number. 

The  Mission  at  its  Annual  Meeting  this  summer  took  action  request- 
ing that  eminent  men  in  the  religious  and  educational  life  of  America 
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should  be  encouraged  to  visit  Japan  and  spend  some  time  there  in 
giving  addresses  and  inspiring  the  Japanese  leaders  with  new  ideals 
and  purposes.  It  is  hoped  that  men  of  this  character  who  are  contem- 
plating a visit  to  Japan  will  get  into  communication  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Board  or  with  the  Mission  in  order  that  plans 
can  be  made  for  them  to  use  their  time  there  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage. 


Kobe  College 

The  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  also  for  Kobe  College  which, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Charlotte  DeForest,  has  outgrown  its 
present  site  in  Kobe  and  was  forced  to  purchase  a new  site  some  twelve 
miles  below  the  city  of  Kobe.  It  is  planned  to  transfer  the  College  De- 
partment to  this  new  site,  leaving  the  present  beautiful  grounds  in 
Kobe  for  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  College,  but  keeping  both 
institutions  under  one  management.  The  alumnae  of  the  College  set 
out  to  raise  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  new  site,  which  is  a 
beautiful  location  near  the  sea,  some  twelve  miles  south  of  Kobe,  com- 
modious, sightly,  healthful,  and  has  the  hearty  commendation  of  all 
who  have  seen  it.  There  will  be  an  advantage  in  having  the  College 
itself  not  in  the  heart  of  a great  and  growing  city.  The  alumnae  set 
out  to  raise  200,000  yen  for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  They  propose  to 
raise  from  the  graduates  and  students  of  the  College  half  of  this  amount, 
the  balance  from  business  men.  They  are  making  most  commendable 
progress  in  this  colossal  task,  thus  showing,  not  only  their  loyalty  to 
the  College,  but  their  unquestioned  confidence  in  that  Christian  institu- 
tion. It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  that  during  the  winter 
a religious  census  of  the  College  was  taken  of  its  195  college  students, 
23  music  students  and  344  academic  students,  making  a total  of  562, 
which  breaks  all  past  records.  The  student  body,  according  to  the 
census,  naturally  fell  into  three  nearly  equal  divisions;  one-third  con- 
sisted of  baptized  Christians,  one-third  of  those  who  believed  in  Chris- 
tianity but  had  not  publicly  professed  it,  and  the  last  third  claimed  to 
have  no  religion.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  last  third  were  com- 
posed largely  of  students  in  the  higher  departments  who  had  recently 
come  from  the  Government  schools.  Some  35  of  the  baptized  group 
were  the  only  Christians  in  their  families.  In  1921,  25  were  baptized. 
Nine  different  denominations  are  represented  in  the  student  body. 
The  College  has  had  the  high  approval  of  the  Governor  of  the  province 
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in  which  it  is  located,  as  well  as  of  Baron  Omori,  chief  officer  of  the 
Empress’s  household.  The  Governor,  in  speaking  of  the  College,  re- 
ferred to  it  as  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  entire  country. 
It  is  very  essential  that  the  College  should  have  funds  to  put  up  its  new 
buildings. 

The  Kobe  \^’omen’s  Evangelistic  School  seems  to  be  facing  the  future 
with  new  courage.  The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  those  applying  for  instruction.  This  school  is  essentially  a 
women’s  theological  school.  It  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  women 
for  assistants  to  pastors  in  the  country.  It  has  not  been  able  to  supply 
all  the  demands  that  have  been  put  upon  it  by  churches  seeking  such 
assistants. 

To  show  the  interest  that  the  Government  officials  have  in  the  insti- 
tution, the  Matsuyama  Night  School  has  received  during  the  year  400 
yen  from  the  Imperial  Household  Department,  300  yen  from  the  Home 
Department  and  100  yen  from  the  Provincial  Government.  These 
gifts  are  significant,  not  only  for  the  aid  that  they  give,  but  for  the 
revelation  of  the  appreciation  of  the  officials  who  watch  their  work. 

The  Baikwa  Girls’  School  in  Osaka  has  received  permission  from  the 
Educational  Department  to  establish  a College  Department.  This 
school  is  under  the  full  control  of  Japanese.  American  teachers  teach 
in  the  school  under  Japanese  administration.  The  school  is  a strong 
influence  for  Christianity. 

Eor  many  years  there  has  been  in  Japan  a Eederation  of  Christian 
Missions,  consisting  of  representatives  of  various  Protestant  Missions 
co-operating  in  Japan,  which  held  an  annual  meeting  and  which  oper- 
ated through  special  sub-committees.  This  Federation  was  not  a 
legislative  body,  nor  was  it  strictly  representative.  In  the  spring  of 
1922  a national  conference  of  workers  was  held  in  Tokyo  and  the  out- 
growth of  the  conference  was  the  beginning  of  a Christian  Council, 
this  Council  to  be  a representative  body  of  the  Missions  in  Japan  and 
to  take  the  place  of  the  former  Federation.  This  is  in  line  with  what 
is  taking  place  in  China,  namely,  the  creation  of  a Council  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  Continuation  Committee  which  has  no  representative 
character.  The  American  Board  Mission  has  fallen  in  line  with  the 
suggestion  and  expresses  itself  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  the  Christian 
Council.  This  is  a step  in  advance  in  the  way  of  unifying  the  various 
denominational  operations  in  Japan  and  of  presenting  a united  front 
to  the  non-Christian  forces. 

The  year  is  notable  for  the  fact  that  the  Kumiai  churches  which 
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have  grown  up  in  Korea  under  the  unaided  effort  of  the  missionary 
organization  of  the  Kumiai  churches  in  Japan,  announced  in  1921  their 
purpose  to  become  wholly  independent  of  financial  aid  from  Japan 
after  the  first  of  January  1922.  The  Korean  churches  have  a member- 
ship of  more  than  9,000.  It  is  an  interesting  and  possibly  an  unpre- 
cedented fact  that  this  group  of  Christians  in  twenty-five  years  have 
reached  that  state  of  self-government  and  self-support  that  they  are 
ready  and  eager  of  their  own  initiative  to  become  entirely  independent 
of  the  mother  church  in  Japan.  The  Kumiai  National  Council,  in 
acting  upon  this  request  of  the  Kumiai  churches  of  Korea,  gave  them  a 
handsome  parting  gift  with  a hearty  Godspeed.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  relation  between  the  churches  in  Korea  and  Japan  will  be 
broken,  but  that  it  will  be  a friendly,  co-operative  relation  only.  The 
National  Council  of  the  Kumiai  churches  of  Japan  is  asking  the 
American  Board  to  allow  one  of  its  Japanese  missionaries  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Korea  to  give  advice  and  counsel  and  aid  to  the  Korean 
churches  which  are  largely  among  the  Japanese. 


INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  JAPAN  MISSION 
Educational  and  Social 

Kobe  College.  Founded  1875.  Miss  Charlotte  B.  DeForest, 
President.  Enrolment  562.  Fifty-one  on  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative staff.  A Junior  College  was  organized  this  year  as  a separate 
department.  The  Senior  College,  with  a three  year  course  puts  its 
main  emphasis  on  English  language  and  literature.  The  course  totals 
ten  years  from  Academy  to  close  of  the  Senior  College.  A corporation 
was  formed  in  Chicago  last  year  for  the  holding  of  property  for  the 
College.  The  Alumnae  Association,  organized  thirty  years  ago  and 
numbering  nearly  1000,  is  raising  funds  for  a new  campus.  The  College 
was  chosen  to  be  represented  by  an  undergraduate  delegate  to  the 
World’s  Christian  Student  Federation  convention  in  Peking  in  April, 
1922. 

Kobe;  Glory  Kindergarten  and  Training  School.  Founded 
1889.  Miss  Annie  L.  Howe,  Principal.  Enrolment:  Training  School, 
20;  Kindergarten,  64.  The  Training  School  has  graduated  177  girls  in 
all,  9 this  year,  all  spoken  for  months  in  advance;  33  Kindergartens 
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are  in  the  charge  of  graduates  of  ours.  The  following  Mission  kinder- 
gartens have  sprung  up  since,  and  as  a consequence  of,  the  opening  of 
the  Glory  Kindergarten  and  Training  School:  — 

Aishin  Kindergarten,  Tottori  (1906).  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bennett,  Prin- 
cipal. Enrolment  60. 

Hamazaka  Kindergarten  (1902).  Mrs.  Takata,  Principal.  En- 
rolment 25. 

Imadegawa  Kindergarten,  Kyoto  (1897).  Mrs.  D.  W.  Learned, 
Principal.  Enrolment  60. 

Katsuyama  Kindergarten,  Matsuyama  (1915).  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Newell,  Principal.  Enrolment  48. 

Miyazaki  Kindergarten  (1909).  Mrs.  C.  M.  Warren,  Principal. 
Enrolment  54. 

Seishin  Kindergarten,  Maebashi  (1895).  Miss  E.  E.  Griswold, 
Principal.  Enrolment  60. 

Soai  Kindergarten,  Kyoto  (1892).  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gordon,  Prin- 
cipal. Enrolment  72. 

Night  School  Kindergarten  (1891).  Miss  Cornelia  Judson,  Prin- 
cipal. Enrolment  31. 

Kobe:  Women’s  Evangelistic  School.  Founded  1880.  Miss 
Gertrude  Cozad,  Principal.  Enrolment  19.  Staff  9.  The  school  was 
reorganized  this  year  under  a Board  of  Directors,  and  a Constitution. 
The  five  graduates  this  year  had  spent  five  months  in  field  work,  re- 
turning in  September,  1921.  On  the  fortieth  anniversary  (celebrated  a 
year  late)  all  the  graduates  were  invited  back  for  a conference.  Students 
and  faculty  have  taken  considerable  part  in  reform  movements, 
temperance,  and  community  welfare.  Some  graduates  are  working 
in  Christian  settlements  in  the  slums;  some  have  regular  work  for 
factory  girls;  one  has  been  employed  for  some  time  by  Osaka  City  in 
reform  work  for  incorrigible  children. 

Kyoto:  Doshisha  University.  Founded  1875  by  Joseph  Neesima 
and  Rev.  Jerome  D.  Davis.  President,  Rev.  Danjo  Ebina,  D.D.  Rev. 
Frank  A.  Lombard,  Rev.  Edward  S.  Cobb,  Rev.  Dwight  W.  Learned, 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  Rev.  \\  illiam  L.  Curtis,  American  Board 
representatives  on  staff.  Enrolment  3008  in  all  departments.  It  is 
the  only  Christian  University  in  Japan.  New  buildings  are,  the 
Library,  gift  of  a Japanese  friend,  and  a recitation  hall  for  the 
Junior  College.  Joseph  Neesima  was  an  Amherst  man  so  Amherst 
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has  recently  founded  a two  year  fellowship  at  Doshisha  and  sent  out 
this  year  Stewart  Burton  Nichols  as  its  first  representative.  Doshisha 
Academy  prepares  in  four  or  five  years  for  the  Junior  College. 
Enrolment  881.  Its  Administration  Building  was  the  first  perma- 
nent building  of  Doshisha.  Four  dormitories  with  a common  dining- 
room house  125  boys  who  create  a very  strong  united  Christian  in- 
fluence in  the  school.  Doshisha  College,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Junior  College,  leads  in  two  or  three  years  to  university  work  in 
departments  giving  the  first  degree  after  three  years  of  study.  En- 
rolment 240.  Doshisha  Commercial  School  has  just  opened  with 
150  students  — clerks  and  apprentices  employed  during  the  day. 
Doshisha  Girls’  Academy  (1877)  and  College  (1912)  was  founded 
by  Miss  Alice  Starkweather.  Miss  Mary  F.  Denton,  Principal. 
Enrolment  981,  of  whom  48  are  in  the  College,  3 in  the  Domestic 
Science  School,  the  remainder  in  the  Academy  and  College  Preparatory 
School.  Staff  30,  while  18  lecturers  come  every  week  from  the  Men’s 
department  of  the  Doshisha  and  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Imperial 
University.  Four  dormitories  house  150  girls;  the  Gymnasium  was  re- 
built and  enlarged  three  years  ago;  Pacific  Hall,  gift  of  the  W.  B.  M.  P., 
James  Hall,  Domestic  Science  Hall,  and  a small  office  building  com- 
plete list  of  buildings.  Fifty-seven  girls  united  with  the  church  1921-22. 
Doshisha  Seminary  11875)  had  an  enrolment  of  48  this  year.  Nine- 
teen are  assisting  in  neighbouring  churches.  Of  the  8 graduates  in 
March,  1922,  five  are  pledged  to  churches  and  two  planned  to  study  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Of  250  living  graduates 
half  are  engaged  in  active  ministry,  one  third  in  educational  work. 

Kyoto:  Night  School.  Opened  in  1921  in  a church  building. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Curtis  Director.  The  students  are  young  people  employed 
in  the  silk-weaving  factories.  There  is  a large  sewing  class  for  girls. 

Maebashi:  Kyoal  Girls’ School.  Founded  1891.  Mr.  S.  Aoyagi, 
Principal.  Miss  Fanny  E.  Griswold,  Board  representative.  Enrol- 
ment 250;  staff  12.  Miss  Griswold  teaches  very  many  Bible  classes. 
(Statistics  of  kindergarten  given  under  heading  Kobe:  Glory  Kin- 
dergarten). 

Matsuyama:  Girls’ School.  Founded  1885  by  a Japanese  pastor, 
reorganized  by  W.  B.  M.  in  1905.  Miss  Olive  S.  Hoyt,  Principal; 
Enrolment  133.  Staff  17.  Total  number  of  graduates  1505.  In  1920 
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it  was  transferred  to  a fine  new  site  on  Castle  Hill ; a Board  of  Managers 
was  organized  in  October,  1921 ; school  course  lengthened  to  a five  year 
course;  20  girls  received  into  the  church  during  the  year.  The  alumnae 
have  raised  the  nucleus  of  an  endowment  fund. 

Matsuyama:  Night  School.  Founded  1891  by  Miss  Cornelia 
Judson,  present  Principal.  Enrolment  268.  Students  usually  work 
long  hours  during  the  day.  Tw'enty  were  baptized  during  the  year. 
Over  5000  students  have  enrolled  from  the  beginning;  over  300  have 
graduated;  four  graduates  have  entered  Doshisha  Seminary,  two  the 
Imperial  University.  (Statistics  of  Night  School  Kindergarten  and 
Katsuyama  Kindergarten  under  heading  Kobe  : Glory  Kindergarten.) 

Miyazaki:  School  Girls’  Home.  A hostel  for  girls  attending  the 
public  schools.  Ten  years  ago  Haw'aiian  friends  made  possible  a fine 
dormitory  for  35  girls.  The  institution  is  now  self-supporting  except 
for  the  salary  of  the  matron  and  repairs.  (Statistics  of  the  Miyazaki 
Kindergarten  are  to  be  found  under  title  Kobe  : Glory  Kindergarten). 

Osaka:  Baikwa  Girls’ School.  Founded  1878.  Professor  K.  Iba, 
Principal.  Misses  Edith  Curtis  and  Grace  Titus  W.  B.  M.  repre- 
sentatives. Enrolment  637.  A College  Department  with  a three  year 
course  was  opened  this  year  with  an  enrolment  of  50  and  a new  building. 

Publications:  The  Mission  publishes  two  monthly  magazines  for 
evangelistic  purposes  — Morning  Light  in  Kobe  and  The  Northern 
Brotherhood  in  Sapporo,  besides  the  English  Japan  Mission  News. 
Many  tracts  are  also  printed.  13,400  pages  printed  in  Kobe,  98,000  in 
Sapporo. 

Sapporo:  Kumiai  English  Night  School.  Opened  in  the  church 
building  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Clark  in  1921.  Enrolment  200.  Many  are  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  church  who  would  otherwise  not  have 
come  under  Christian  influences. 

Social  Service:  \\  ith  five  of  the  eight  Social  Service  institutions  in 
Kobe  the  Mission  has  been  in  closest  touch  from  the  beginning; 
1 . Home  for  Ex-convicts.  Miss  Elizabeth  Talcott,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Kobe  College,  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Muramatsu  to  establish  it  24 
years  ago.  During  the  past  year  220  men  have  been  helped  here;  83 
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have  gone  out  to  live  honest,  independent  lives;  27  have  been  returned 
to  their  relatives,  69  are  still  in  the  Home.  2.  Kobe  Orphanage, 
opened  30  years  ago,  cares  for  100  children.  3.  Hostel  for  Women, 
conducted  by  Miss  Watanabe,  an  early  graduate  of  Kobe.  4.  School 
for  the  Blind.  Founded  1905.  Enrolment  75.  It  has  a commodious 
building  and  is  adding  a dormitory  for  50.  It  has  been  very  successful. 
5.  Kobe  Women’s  Welfare  Association  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  Jo  for 
women  who  are  in  trouble  of  any  sort;  she  has  helped  719.  The  Oka- 
yama Social  Settlement  was  founded  in  1891  by  Miss  Alice  Adams 
who  is  still  in  charge.  At  the  thirtieth  anniversary  exercises,  held  last 
fall,  the  most  keen  interest  was  shown  in  its  work.  The  City  Office, 
Home  Department,  and  Imperial  Household  have  given  more  largely 
to  it  than  ever  before.  The  Dispensary  helped  1022  new  cases  during 
the  year,  9,698  treatments  in  all;  the  Day  Nursery  has  been  changed 
into  a kindergarten;  the  Primary  School  has  returned  to  a six-year  cur- 
riculum; a Night  School  and  Reading  Room  are  new  features  of  its 
activities. 

Tokyo:  Japanese  Language  School.  Rev.  Jerome  C.  Holmes, 
Director.  Two  year  course.  Faculty  composed  of  seven  experienced 
Japanese  teachers. 

Tottori:  Girls’  Camp,  Aradome.  First  attempt  at  a summer 
camp,  with  40  girls  from  Kobe  College,  Baikwa  School,  Matsuyama 
Girls’  School  who,  before  leaving,  pledged  themselves  to  join  the  vil- 
lage Christians  in  building  a church  and  five  eottages  for  summer 
camp  use. 

Tottori:  Night  School.  Founded  1918.  Rev.  H.  J.  Bennett, 
Principal.  Enrolment  100  of  all  ages  and  from  all  ranks  of  society. 
Entirely  self-supporting  with  a small  tuition  fee;  the  teachers  give 
their  services. 


